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To the Working Committees of the Potters’ Joint-Stock | peaceful agricultural homes on the free soil of another and 


Emigration Society and Savings’ Fund. 

FreL.tow-MEMBERS AND Fr1ENDs,—The office which 
our society have appointed you to fill is, in my opinion, 
one of the greatest importance attached to our present 
movement. On you mainly depends the success of that great 
undertaking which has already brought the attention of the 
public of this empire to the proceedings of our society. 
Our efforts are no longer localized. We have extended 
the principles and objects of our society to the principal 
out-potting districts of this country; and it now only 
requires a little energy on your part to complete the great 
work we have so wisely begun ! 

From these reasons, I am induced to offer you a little 
advice, as to the best and most efficient manner of fulfil- 
Hing the several duties attached to your highly important 
omce, 

But before I lay down my suggestions, I would briefly 
state, that I sincerely believe that, from the praiseworthy 
nature of the objects of the Emigration Society, from 
the benefits which must accrue, directly or indirectly, to 
the operative potters generally of this empire by the prac- 
tical working of those objects, no single potter, or but 
few, indeed, to whom God has given the means to assist 
in carrying out our laudable undertaking, will withhold 
their assistance in bringing into thorough practical oper- 
ation the all-important objects of the Emigration Society. 
What potter is there, who feels an interest in the pros- 
perity of his trade,_who has a heart to sympathize with 
the sufferings of those who cannot, in times of depres- 
sion, secure that employment requisite for the mainte- 


} a better country ? 











There are none! unless their hearts 
are so warped, or their minds so narrow, that sympathy 
dare not enter the one, or an expanded idea find room in 
the other. If there be any so lost to the best interests of 
their trade, their number is but small. The majority 
feel with us, think with us, and will act with us ;—they 
will take out individual shares, AND WILL PAY THEIR 
SIXPENCE PER WEEK FOR FORTY WEEKS, WILLINGLY 
AND UNGRUDGINGLY! The object is a noble one, and 
every noble heart will feel its nodility/ and sixpence per 
week will come within the means of all! ! 

The suggestions, which I am desirous of laying before 
you, are, ; 

First, that each committee supply itself with a book, 
in which to insert the name, branch, and residence of each 
subscriber to the emigration fund in each district. 

Second, that all who have not, as yet, taken out an 
individual share be waited on at their homes, and the 
necessity and duty of their taking out individual shares 
laid fully before them ; and 

Third, that the names, branches, and residences of all 
who may excuse themselves from taking out sndividual 
shares, be forwarded to the Company's Committee, to the 
end that that committee may appoint special deputations 
to wait upon those parties to explain the principles, and 
to reason with them on the objects of our society. 

These three steps are indispensably necessary, at the 
present time, to give order to our proceedings, and to 
thoroughly canvass the districts. It must be recollected, 
that Five TxHovsanp Snares is the number requisite 


nance of a family, or the making of a home comfortable, | to carry efficiently into operation the great and important 


taat would not willingly pay sixpence per week, for forty 
weeks, to secure fo all full employment, and, fo many, 


object we have in view. Five thousand shares can be 
procured, with a little exertion, as easily as one thouSand, 
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Let, then, your motto be, Frve THovsanp SHARgEs, 
AND NoTuING LEss! Recollect, there are seven thousand 
operative potters in these districts, and there are thousands 


more in the out-districts, and all alive to the important | 


object that we are now endeavouring to secure. There 
is no individual potter, when the principles and objects 
of the Emigration Society are fully explained to him, 
who would refuse to take out an individual share. It is 
less than @ penny a-day for forty weeks; and where 
is the potter that cannot spare hes penny. There are none ! 
none who have the interest of their trade truly at heart ! 
All that is required is a personal visit, and an explana- 
tion of the principles of our society, the benefits that 
will accrue from those principles when put into operation, 
and the absolute necessity of carrying them into practi- 
cal oficteney as speedily as possible. To your duty, then, 
my friends! and let it be seen, by your exertions, that 
you are worthy to fill the office to which the Union has 
appointed you. Prve TrousanD SHARES, AND NOTHING 
Less!_five thousand shares! and one of the greatest 
objects, ever struggled for by a trade’s society in this 
country, is obtained!_five thousand shares! gnd we 
secure agricultural homes for our redundant hands, and 
a fair price for labour for all who remain connected with 
our trade! To your duty, then! and if the assistance 
of one man will facilitate the object of your society, you 
may always command the services of your devoted friend, 
MENTOR. 





ON PROPERTY. 

In the first ages of the world there was no individual 
appropriation of any portion of the earth. Men sub- 
sisted by hunting and by the chance-finding of fruits and 
roots. The cultivation of the earth was an advance from 
the original barbarism. The first cultivator became the 
first proprietor, in right of the labour which he had ex- 
pended for his own benefit. There can be no other title 
to property. Men would not labour more than was ne- 


cessary to procure a sufficiency for their own enjoyment : | pathetic feeling. 





| verted : the many became the slaves of the few. 
| tyrant foree and the commercial fraud are offspring of the 








= 





hunting-ground of man: this was a community of pro- 
perty. The first stage of civilization was the appropria- 
tion of unclaimed portions of the earth by any who chose 
to give their labour thereupon as the price of their pro- 
fession, men still remaining isolated and independent. 
The next stage was that of robbery —when the oppres- 
sion, which had previously been confined to one man 
taking from another the prey which had fallen into his 
hands, assumed a new form, and the cultivator of the 
ground was dispossessed of the produce of his patient 
industry, by the superior strength of an assailant, or, 
perhaps, condemned to redeem his life by continuing his 
labour for the conqueror’s service ; 2 bare subsistence be. 
ing spared to him to provide the means of toil. Another 
stage of human progression was the employing of craft 
instead of force, as a means of acquiring the fruits of 
another's labour. This was the commencement of the 
ascendancy of mind over mere brute strength. Commerce 
supplanted Conquest ; and men became more depraved 
as intellect was enlisted in the service of the unjust sel- 
fishness. Isolation and independence were the charae- 
teristics of the aboriginal savages. These were not effi- 
cient ministers to man’s necessity. He required the as- 
sistance of his fellows to supply his wants, and gratify 
his desires; he compelled an unwilling obedience; and 
the weak became the slaves of the strong. Fraud came to 
the assistance of the weak, and the naked force was sub- 
The 


one error—the mistaken selfishness, the abuse of the great 
motive principle of humanity. Wealth bas been deemed 
a relative thing, a something to be acquired at another's 
expense ; and competition, the consequence of this mis- 
conception, has filled the world with dissensions. 7he 
hand of the trader, even as the hand of the tyrant, is agaist 
every man, and every man’s hand against him. Hence re- 
sults an immense waste of labour, an inordinate and un- 
scrupulous selfishness, and the destruction of every sym- 
There is no escape from this evil but 


therefore, till the whole earth should be cultivated, there | through the clear perception that individual and universal 


would be property for all its inhabitants. The earth is 
not yet full. Not half of it is yet cultivated. How comes 
it, then, that there are men without property ? Because 
men, disregarding the rights of their fellows, through 
indolence or the selfish desire of accumulation, appro- 
priated to themselves more than their due or necessary 
portion; the stronger compelling the weaker to labour for 
them. This has been the origin of what is now called 
private property in all parts of the civilized world. Based 
upon this violation of the Natural Principle of Equality, 
and springing out of it, is the competition of commerce. 
Men, deprived of their independence, were compelled to 


purchase from the proprietors all things needful fur their | 


support ; and their labour was the price paid for a partial 
restitution of their birthright. ‘Thus was originated a 
system of fraud, an endeavour to recover, secretly and 
by overreaching, the possession which force had usurped. 
The first state was that of unmitigated barbarism, of the 





equality of Nature, when the earth was the common | provements in machinery, and discoveries of new powers 


| good are not only compatible, but that the highest individual 


happiness cannot be obtained at the expense, or idepen- 
dently, of the universal well-being. This admitted, it 
remains to consider by what means the greatest amount 
of good can be produced, and h -w it may be most bene- 
ficially distributed. Strange that it should yet be 2 
question whether the united energies of numbers, or the 
isolated and often antagonistic endeavours of individuals, 
are the best calculated to achieve a great purpose. 
Surely the history of society affords abundant evidence 
of the advantages of union. And, as to the distribution 
of the produce of the universal industry, so litue well- 
regulated and fairly-divided labour would svffice to 
procure not only necessaries, but even luxuries, that 
there could be no dispute about the proportion of each 
individual: more especially since, by the abolition of all 
unproductive employments, such as financial calculators, 
clerks, bankers, lawyers, &c., and by the continual im- 
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available for the service of humanity, so vast a saving of 
human labour would be effected, that there would be 
ample leisure for the proper and unimpeded education of 
every member of the. commonwealth. The most 
favoured under the present arrangement, if he seriously 
and earnestly inquire of his reason and experience, can 
hardly fail to perceive the desirability of such a change 
in the social system—a change which shall give to every 
human being, security in the possession of enjoyment, 
by surrounding bim with brethren instead of, as now, 
with open or concealed foes---a change that shall put an 
end to the falsehood and strife and hatredand heartlessness 
aud desperate poverty and universal wretchedness and 
demoralization which now fillthe earth. Anda change 
must come. The many will not much longer endure to 
be ground down for the unwholesome food of the Few. 
What if the Poor should argue “ We have been poor 
too long: do you, the gainers by the various artifices of 
commerce, which have defrauded us, the industrious 
producers, of the fruit of our toil, take your turn at the 
treadmill of poverty!” Will it always quiet them to 
say, “ It is unjust to visit the sins of a system upon the 
individuals who ophold that system. Let the present 
race pass: it would be cruel to reduce them to an 
equality with yourselves, who are inured in misery. Let 
the present lives pass quietly. Respect their vested 
rights.” This plea will not always hold. What ts to 
be done? We see but one plan---the plan of the early 
Christians, the plan of those of the present day who are 
most earnest in working out the great principle of Christ 
---the equality of human-kind, the brotherhood of hu- 
manity :---The formation of communities united by the 
vnly enduring bond, that of Love---communities of 
earnest and enthusiastic men and women desirous of no 
exclusively personal gain, no mastery over each other, 
no control of another’s thought or the expression of that 
thought; who, with sympathy for each other’s joys and 
sorrows, with charity for each other's failings, and com- 
passion for their worst infirmities, conscious that the in- 
fluences of evil education, the oonsequence of ages of 
erroneous action, are not to be abrogated in a day or in 
a generation, will devote themselves and continue un- 
tiringly---it may be even in the long endurance, not only 
of opposition, but of contempt and repeated dissappoint- 
ments---active and zealous in well dojng, in cordial co- 
operation with their fellow-beings, for the promotion of 
truthfulness, peace, and mutual improvement, physical, 
wental, and moral; ever stedfast in the faith that Love, 
the world scorned and long-trampled Love, is indeed the 
very God which shall redeem the world from the old- 
time anarchy of selfishness, and lead regenerated huma- 
nity, from the strife of competition and incessant injury, 
to the peaceful enjoyment of the common property---the 
common home---the fertile and beautiful garden of life, 
in whose heart is the tree of knowledge, the fruit whereof 
shall make men like Gods---beholding good from evil, 
and feeding upon the good, for ever. 





ArotueGm.—Let thy wit be thy friend, thy mind thy companion, 
shy tongue thy servant. 
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THE SPRING KNIFE CUTLERS. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, & Workman's Advocate. 

Siz,—By inserting the following, you will greatly 
oblige the delegates ot the Spring Knile Trade. 

We are thankful for the sympathy which we have 
experienced from the Central Committee of The United 
Branches of Operative Potters, and for the resolutions 
which they have passed relative to our cause, hoping 
that the spirit of those resolutions will be carried out as 
far as practicable. 

We also beg to state, that we are about to hold 
several public meetings for the purpose of laying our 
cause belore the Potters in general, and we request that 
you will attend and give us your support. 

Hitherto the efforts of our friends have been confined 
to a few, but, we trust, a better spirit is now prevailing. 
By alittle of your assistance as well as the assistance 
of others, we have nu doubt we shall soon accomplish a 
just price for our labour. 

Hoping that this will meet with the sympathy of the 
Staffordshire Potters, we beg to subscribe ourselves. 

Yours, respectfully, The Delegates of the 
SPRING KNIFE CUTLERS. 
Talbot Inn, Hanley, Aug. 19th, 1844, 

THE BURSLEM AND TUNSTALL SECTION OF THE 
TAILORS’ PROTECTION AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. 

To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate, 

Sin,—As your periodical is established to advocate the rights of 
labour, we, the members of the above-named section of working 
men, are encouraged to think that you will oblige us by inserting 
the following few lines in your extensively useful and widely circu- 
lated publication, 

TO THE JOURNEYMEN TAILORS OF THE POTTBRIES AND 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME,. 

FeL_Low-WorRMEN,—It is now high time to awake from our 
lethargy, and to bestir ourselves in order to defend our trade 
against the fell destroyer that is working our destruction, together 
with the destruction of nearly every working man, in the em- 
pire ;—we mean unprincipled competition. This ruinous principle, 
in our trade, is mostly practised by those who have no right or 
claim to the trade, but who have gotten into it, as it were, by 
stealth, and not by legitimate servitude, These worthies, being 
in possession of capital, take advantage of some in connexion with 
our trade, and by this means, not knowing the yalue of manual 
labour, set out with no other view than to realize a profit on the 
capital invested, regardless of the sufferings they create, or the 
lives they sacrifice. This profit they secure, by reducing the 
wages of those who may have the misfortune to be placed under 
their employ, and to such a degree do they make those reductions, 
that the heart of every feeling man would sicken at the recital of 
them. They bring the labour of the working man into the 
market, and give it away ; and this is done in the form of ‘* Cheap 
Clothes,” “ Reform your Tailors’ Bills,” &c, &c, Such is the man- 
ner in which our trade has been brought into its present ruinous 
state. Competition is destroying both the employers and the 
journeyman; the material must be paid for, and so there is no 
alternative but that the workmen must have his wages reduced 
and that to such a degree, that will allow the cheap tailor to have 
a profit on his articles. ‘Thus, the working man is compelled to 
toil in a confined workshop fourteen and sixteen hours per day 
for a bare existence ;—nay he is Ailling himself to live! These 
“Cheap Sellers” having commenced the race of competition, other 
employers are compelled to follow in their wake, or to lose all 
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their trade; and thus every season brings its reduction, and the 
starving poor are made poorer and poorer still, And this is per- 
mitted without the least opposition from those who are the principal 
sufferers in this villanous state of things, ‘Tailors of the Potteries 
and Newcastle! will you allow this bad and vicious state of trade 
to continue, without lending a helping hand to stop its onward 
progress? Already have many honourable employers been re- 
duced to a mere credit trade, when the money which they should 
have received has been taken to the ‘‘ Cheap Monopolizers.” 
Bestir yourselves then, fellow-workmen, and let it be seen that 
you are not dead to your best and dearest interests, but that you 
are preparad to assist ‘“‘ The Burslem and Tunstall Section, of the 
Tailors’ Protection and Mutual Benefit Society” in their laudable 
endeavours to protect that labour by which they earn their 
bread. 
(Signed) on behalf of the Committee, 
J. BILLINGTON, A JOURNEYMAN TALIOR. 
Dale Hall, Aug. 12th, 1844. 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 

THE PRINTERS AND TRANSFERERS OF TUNSTALL 
Are informed, that a General District Meeting of their Branch will 
take place, on Wednesday evening, August 28th, at the Rising 
Sun Inn, Tunstall, when every member of the district is respect- 
fully requested to attend, as matters of the deepest importance 
will be laid before the meeting. Chair to be taken at seven o'clock. 
In connection with other business of the meeting, a deputation 
from the Emigration Society will be in attendance to address the 
meeting, and to explain the objects and principles.of the Emigra- 
tion Society. Also :— 

THE HANDLERS OF BURSLEM 
Are informed, that a General District Meeting of their Branch 
will take place at the White IIart Inn, Burslem, on Wednesday 
evening, August 28th, when every member of the branch is respect- 
fully requested to attend, as business of the greatest importance } 


} 


will be laid before the meeting Chair to be taken at 7 o’clock. { 

Martinmas is coming! and the Handlers are requested to 
bestir themselves for the protection of their branch, Let ALL} 
come boldly forward, and, by their UNITED EFrronts, do their best } 
to secure a fair remuneration for their labour. To stand aloof} 
while others are struggling for their rights, is not only unmanly, 
but exceedingly disgraceful. Come forward, then, for HrrinG 
Time 1s CominG! It is your duty to defend your trade! Defend 
it, then, and the benefit will be? yours and your children after you. 
But should you neglect to do this, evil will overtake you, and you 
will fall, blaming yourselves for your folly. Also :— 


THE UNITED BRANCH OF CHINA POTTERS 





SOO 
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Martinmas will soon be here, and we are happy to find 
that the branches are busying themselves in arranging 
their prices, and are thus preparing for the great annual 
Hiring Time of their trade. All are anxiously awaiting 
the decision of their several committees, which, in all 
probability, will be made known in the course of the next 
fortnight. Let their motto be, “A fair day’s wages for 
a fair day’s work,” and all will be well. 


CONCERTS, 

To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, & Workman's Advocate, 

S1r,—It is my opinion that, in addition to the efforts now made, 
in a variety of ways, to forward the great and noble object of the 
Emigration Question, Concerts, for the same purpose, might be 
gotten up by the Working Committee of each district, and the pro- 
ceeds apportioned to each branch for the purpose of taking out a 
greater number of branch shares. 

These Concerts might be gotten up for little or no expense, and 
the audience admitted by ticket. There are many individuals of 








| musical talent, in our society, who would voluntarily and gratuit. 
{ ously offer their services for an object like that. 

I am, yours respectfully, A PRINTER 

| TO THE UNITED BRANCH OF PRINTERS. 

| Fritow PrRinters,—We, the Printers’ Executive, feel it our 
| imperative duty to address you at this critical period ;—a period, 
} big with events, when the individual co-operation of every mem- 
| ber of our branch seems specially required, on account of the 
moral obligations which we owe to each other as workmen of thi 
same trade. 

We, by a natural law, are compelled to labour for our susten 
ance, and, in the absence of other artifical resources, labour is 
constituted our only property; we must, therefore, vary in the 
enjoyment of social existence, in proportion as our only property 
(namely, LABOUR !) is appreciated, and remunerated. It needs 
no argument to prove, that our labour is abused ;—that the na- 
tural rights of our industry are trampled upon! because it is 4 
demonstrated fact, of every day’s occurrence, that our employers are 
ever on the alert to bring down the price of our labour. ‘The 
attacks of iron-hearted oppression, fraught with so much misery 
and moral degredation, stand obviously manifest, and call for a re- 


medy. 
Remedial operations have long been in existence ; for nearly 


Are informed, that General District Meetings of their branch | twelve months we have been attempting, by all available means, 
will take place at the following times and places, when and where | to raise the depressed position of our branch, but we have been 
every member of the branch is respectfully requested to attend, as | retarded in our endeavours, by our once prominent and promising 
MARTINMAS IS COMING! and matters of the deepest impor- | members refusing longer to give us their support, and that, too, 


tance wi!l be laid before the Meeting :—Chair to be taken at seven 
o'clock precisely. 

TUNSTALL, BursteM AND HAN LrY District, Mr. Toft’s, 
Dolphin Inn, Cobridge, Monday evening, August 26th. 

Loneton, Mr. Bloor’s, Wednesday evening, August 28th. 

SrokE anpD Fenton, Mrs. Marsh’s, Cannon Inn, Stoke, Thurs- 
day evening, August 29th. 

Let the China Potters follow the example of other branches, and 
bestir themselves in defence of their trade !—Deputations from the 
Emigration Society will be in attendance to address the several 
meetings, and to explain the principles and objects of the ALL- 
IMPORTANT EMIGRATION Quesri0n!! Arise! for Martinmas is 
Coming '! 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


leceived—A Potter, Hanley; R, P., and A Member, Shelton ; 
and One of the Millions, J. Schofield in our next 


| without giving us any tangible reason for the apathy they dis- 
| play. 
} We are desirous to appeal to those parties,—to lay our cause 
{at the threshold of their consciences, and to demand, from them, 
} a full consideration of their past conduct and an equitable decision 
as to their future proceedings. 
Has not our success been hitherto great >have we not exerted 
a moral influence over the minds of unprincipled employers, which 
} has arrested the hand of tyranny for a time? Have we not esti 
; mated our strength, and given an impetus to the most GLoniovs 
| Sc#EMe for our emancipation, than has hitherto been conceived? 
Have we not attacked the cause, and will not the effect cease‘ 
} Yes! we, by giving efficacy to the objects of the Joint Stock 
| Emigration Company, are reserving to ourselves the inestimable 
| privilege of one day raising us in the scale of social enjoyment! 
} We have laid the ground work of our future prosperity, and now 
is the time that our perseverance is required. Our success depends 
} upon our unanimity of action! our destinies upon our individual 
exertions! We are aware, thereare many of you who rest secureit 
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the honour of your employers, and erroniously suppose that the 
depressions of others of your branch willnever reach you. Oh! 
there are athousand incidents which may transpire to-morrow, and 
which might render your security perilous. Circumstances might 
arise that maY alter your position, thoroughly and lastingly for the 
worse. 

We have heard of a most respectable employer, who deals 
extensively in the home market, offering his printers a premium if 
they would unite, and endeavour te bring up to union principles 
and prices the printers of other employers who compete with him 
in the market; thus showing that it is their duty to maintain their 
own, as well as the, interest of others, by continuous efforts anda 
well-direeted union of action. But, alas! these parties after their 
duty being painted out to them, by their very employers, are 
marked by indifference to the moral requirements of their fellows. 
They, in connexion with others, affect to despise our efforts to 
restore them to their duty and to their interest. We do not 
attempt to compel, or coerce, them in the least. We wish them to 
calmly meditate upon their present condition, upon their future 
prospects, upon the welfare of their families, upon the moral re- 
quirements of their fellow-workmen. If they would but seriously 
consider their position, we will answer for their return to duty ;— 
they will add strength to our strength, and exclaim, in the tm- 
phatic words of Cesar, *‘ The die is cast!” 

We have the honour to subscribe ourselves, your devoted 
servants, THE PRINTERS’ EXECUTIVE. 

Royal Oak Inn, Hanley, Aug. 12th. 1844. 


EMIGRATION THE ONLY REMEDY! 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Examiner, and Workman's Advocate. 

Sir,—Amidst the flood of information that is continually poured 
forth, and the varied projects and schemes that have been devised 
for the asftlioration of the working classes, there is none, in my 
humble opinion, more plain and simple, and so easily available, 
(being within the reach of every working potter,) as the scheme of 
emigration to accomplish that purpose. I believe it, Sir, to be the 
enly plan that can, at the present time, be adopted to rescue us, as 
a trade, from a state of vassalage and degradation. It must be 
obvious to all, that so long as there exists a surplus labour in the 
market, and that surplus yearly on the increase, it is idle to indulge 


the hope of a better state of things, and equally vain to cherish | is when the few remaining turn-outs are disposed of. 





I look now upon the Emigration Society as being substantially 
Tue Union, because it has been shown that we cannot perma- 
nently improve our present condition by any other plan which has, 
as yet, been propounded. Does it not argie, then, that all who 
profess to belong to the Union ought to be INDIVIDUAL SHAKE- 
HOLDERS? I feel convinced if they are not inimical to their own 
welfare, and desirous to place the trade on a footing that will com- 
mand a fair equivalent for labour, that they will be! And for the 
better carrying out of the same, and disseminating a more general 
interest in its favour, I would suggest that all lodges, after defray- 
ing the necessary expeuses connected with our affairs, and reserv- 
ing a little for the chastisement of petty tyranny, the remainder 
shall be appropriated weekly to purchase shares; not any fixed 
number, but as many as the funds will permit of. For instance, 
if, at our lodge, we receive five pounds* over and above discharg- 
ing all claims, we, with this sum, take as many shares, each suc- 
cessive week, as the money will purchase. And, mind you, this is 
done independent of individual shares, I think, by acting upon 
this principle, it will have a tendency to cement us more closely 
together, because those who are so stupid as to refuse taking a 
share for themselves, will be subscribing on the general principle, 
though in a more indirect way, and would, by being regular paying 
members, stand an equal chance for the lodge allotments ; and hav- 
ing this interest at stake, it would have a strong inducement in 
causing them to be punctual in their weekly payments. And as I 
suppose the number of shares required, in the outset, is not to be 
final, but progressive, the lodges will add to them, by adding to the 
number of their shares. By each lodge acting on these sugges- 


| tions, we might go on, as times and circumstances require, in tak- 


ing up an indefinite number. 
I believe, Sir, by adopting this principle, a continuous and regu- 
lar stream of surplus labour would roll its course across the broad 


} Atlantic, to more free and happy homes in the western world, 


where the cravings of hunger, so painfully felt in Old England, 
will be known no more! This is a “ consummation devoutly to be 
wished,” by yours, in the bonds of Union, 
A MEMBER OF THE BLACK LION LODGE. 

Burslem, August 9th, 1844. 

* This sum, by continuing our present sxbscription, which is 
but small, can be raised at the Black Lion Lodge each week, that 
How easy, 


the idea of maintaining eur present position, unless each operative | then, by each lodge adopting this course, the whole of the required 
potter makes it an imperative duty to put his shoulder to the wheel | shares might be paid. Yes! in half the time originally contem- 


and do his utmost to remove it. ‘io one that labours for his daily 
bread will deny, that it is our interest to do so; such being the 
fact, it neg ily b our duty, and he who neglects it, not 
only strikes at the root of his own individual welfare, but violates 
the laws of humayity by withholding that aid, which it is in his 
power to give, to extricate his fellow-man from suffering, destitu- 
tion, and slavery! Let us, then, one and all, use our best endea- 
yours to remove, by the above means, our redundant hands to a 





more free and salubrious soil! ‘There will the earth be ready to } 
yield her production, and the trees their luxuriant fruit! not only j 


to satisfy, but to satiate the physical wants of the over-worked and 
itl-fed sons of toil. 

The system of emigration, I conceive to be the only means that 
can disarm the competitive strife for labour, which has existed to 
the injugy of a]}, and which will exist to a more fearful extent than 
has yet been felt, if we, individually and collectively, do not arouse 
from our apathy, and seize the present opportunity whieh now pre- 


sents itself, to counteract the impending danger. It would be the | 


height of folly, and an utter dereliction of duty, in us, if we fail 
to carry this important object into operation, and would, ere long, 
reduce us to the abject and miserable level of the hand-loom 
weavers. 
the only panacea that can cure the surplus disease. We have long 
seen and felt our inability to secure any lasting benefits derived 
from strikes and turn-outs, even where a victory has been achieved, 
because we have stil! the same numbers to battle akainst at future 
periods ; and unless we ean diminish those numbers, and thin the 
ranks of our redundant hands by its means, all our struggles will 
be futile, and onr best endeavours prove abortive. 


It is admitted, by all reflecting men, that emigration is ; 


plated ! 





EMIGRATION.—Letter No. XXVII. 


My Dean Brotner,—As I promised to write you anent every 
thing, justas it happened, I shall not trouble you with any attempt 
to arrange and classify, or to divide my letters, into heads, as our 
worthy minister used to do his preachings ; I shall just note down 
every thing as it happened, even foot foremost. 

When I wrote you last from Greenock, I thought we should have 
sailed the next day, as the ship lay at the tail of the bank ; butas 
the wind was contrary, we were delayed two days longer—so, as I 
was leaving my native country, perhaps for ever, I considered that 
I ought to see as much of it as possible, and, therefore, I took 
advantage of our second mate’s proceeding to Port-Glasgow, to 
take farewell of his friends, to accompany him to behold the won- 


{ ders of that celebrated place, 


Travellers are proverbially given not to understate what they 
see in iar away parts, and so 1 found by experience, for the Port- 
Glasgow steeple, so far from slanting over like the hanging tower 
of Saragossa, in the Penny Magazine, is just a wee thocht ajee. 
From a canny and cautious investigation—for it is a ticklish sub- 
ject with them—lI found that it is a real fact, that they first painted 
their grand bell, which deadened the sound, and then boiled it to 


} take aff the paint; but they succeeded no better in this than im 
} another boiling ploy they had about this time. 


Ye see, a young 
man from the town set aff to Jamaica, and in course of time be- 
came a grand planter; so he sent home to the magistrates of his 
native town, a queer kind of beast of the shell-fish kind, called a 
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turtle. Now, the magistrates had heard that the Lord Provost and 
Bailies of London thocht it a great dainty, for it made anoble soup. 
Accordingly, they put it bodily into the same tar-pot they had used 
fur the bell, with plenty of barley and cabbage; but it would not 
turn red like a lobster, as they supposed it would, and the kail, 
though they supped all for fashion’s sake, they said was but indif- 
ferent, and as for the flesh, it was tasteless, and they would greatly 
have preferred a gigot of mutton 

The next day, at four o’clock in the afternoon, we might have 
sailed, but the captain would not hear of it, being a Friday ; but on 
Saturday we got under weigh before daylight in the morning, with 
a fine easterly breeze, which, the mate told me, always blows about 
the time of the Greenock spring preachings,* and by the time it 
was good daylight, we were passing the Auld Kirk. 

As the wind was rather off the land, we sailed close under the 
Ayrshire coast, and you may be sure I never took my eyes off it 
while it could be distinguished from the sky. Oh, it is a sore and 
a heart-sinking thing to take the last look of a land that is endeared 
to us by so many remembrances—gradually to lose sight of the 
farm where we were born—the village at which we went to school 
-—the woods and glens in which we played—the burns in which we 
** paidled”—the kirk in which we were christened, and where we 
first heard in public the word of God, and under whose shadow is 
the turf that covers the mouldering bones of our parents—blessed 
be their memory! But for their pious instructions I should have 
sunk in despair—but they early taught me to put my trust in Hi, 
whose arm is not shortened, and who ean throw the shield of His 
protecting providence over me, and cause His staff and His rod to 
support me equally in the wild forests of Canada as on the sunny 
slopes and shady glens of my native land. 

I did not recover my spirits all that day; for, do what I would, 
sad thoughts would thrust themselves into my breast, but at night 
I prayed fervently, and felt relieved—next morning we had lost 
sight of land, having gone round the north of Ireland in the night, 
and in the morning we were standing onward with a fine steady 
breeze, and a moderately smooth sea. Many of our passengers 
were sorely afflicted with sea-sickness, which is a most grievous 
dispensation—but I, who have been so often at Arran and Camp- 
belltown, was in a manner seasoned, and suffered but little. 

I shall not trouble you with a minute account of the voyage. 
Like all other voyages it was wearisome—sometimes we had calms 
and sometimes gales, but I have reason to believe it was not much 
better or worse than most passages across the Atlantic. We were 
told at starting, that we should be thankful if we were not over 
six weeks —we were four days over it, but I was thankful notwith- 
standing. 

We arrived at Quebec on the 15th of May, and I was just landed 
when I forgathered with one Mr. Corbett, a gawcy, sponsible look- 
ing man from Straven, who is agent for the Canada Company. We 
took halfa mutchkin together, and never was time better bestowed, 
for he told me more about the country in half an hour than I could 
have learned from all the books that ever were written on the sub- 
ject, and he gave me a wee map of the province, which, in the long 
run, will turn out to be very useful. He advised me to go well 
west, for there was little good land on this side of Toronto. He 
said the best land was in the Huran district, but advised me to look 
for myself. 

When I told him that I was sent to look for land for some fami- 
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lies in the neighbourhood of Irvine and the parishes thereunto | 


adjoining, he was then more kind than ever, and gave me letters to 
all the Canada Company’s agents, and advised me not to stay a 
minute in a big town, where I would spend more moncy in a day 
than would keep me in the woods for a week, Accordingly he took 
me to the steamboat, the captain of which was a friend of his, and 
in her I proceeded to this place. 

I would fain give you a description of Quebec, but I only saw it 
from the river, for I was not farther up the hill than the Neptune 
Inn, but if ye can imagine the Craig of Ailsa, on the banks of a 
river a mile broad, ye may have some notion of it—only it has 





* The spring celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 


—the middle or end of March. The mate was correct.—Quebec 
Mercury. 
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houses stuck to it like swallows’ nest to a wall, a fortification 
bristling with cannons to the very top. 

Oh, man, but it’s a beautiful country between Quebec and this. 
The bonny white farm-houses, in the middle of their orchards, 
which are now in full bloom—the grand elm-trees on the banks of 
the river, that would look grand even in my Lord Eglinton’s park, 
and the beautiful kirks, at every three or four miles, with their 
tinned steeples glancing in the sun. What a pity that the poor 
deluded creatures that worship therein should drink of the cup of 
the red harlot of Babylon! Ob, that we could but send out our 
minister, and a dozen or two more of the right sort from Ayrshire, 
where they have the root of the matter, to shake them over the 
' pit, and frighten them from the errors of their ways! Pray, my 
dear John, that these days may come, when all mankind may come 
into the only true fold, the Kirk of Scotland, and believe me your 
affectionate brother, 





ROBERT STEVENSON, Montreal. 


Endorsed: To Mr. Joun Stevenson, Cordwainer, care of 
Deacon M‘Awl, Hutchinson Street, Glasgow. 


STARTING OF A NEW TOWN UNDER BAD CIRCUM. 
STANCES. 
(From Flower’s Error’s of Emigrants.) 


Tue removal of many families from their native land is an event 
attended with some degree of interest, not only to their immediate 
friends, but to all who may have heard of or felt an interest in 
their departure. The history and fate of the adventurous settlers 
in after years, often induce a curiosity proportionate to the degree 
of interest at first excited by their removal. Accidents, sickness, 
disappointments, losses, disunions, and appalling deaths, are events 
but too frequent in the history of new settlements in far distant 
and wild countries. Lieutenant Beaver's ‘‘ African Memoranda,” 
containing a history of the settlement of the Island of Bulana, is 
one of the most decisively disastrous to the hopes, the efforts, and 
the lives of almost all concerned, of any now on record. The 
settlement founded in Illinois by Mr. Birkbeck and myself, after a 
lapse of twenty years, exhibits an aspect of quiet content and in- 
creasing prosperity in the mass of the settlers who first came, and 
of those that followed, rarely witnessed in similar attempts. What 
| of disaster and disappointment did occur, fell where on such occa- 
} sions it is most just that it should fall—on those who led, and not 
} on those who followed, 

Mr. Birkbeck and myself left our country as friends, about one 
year from each other. The selection of the same spot for our 
future residence was induced by the hope and expectation of 4 
continuation of a friendship hitherto uninterrupted. We were 

placed in a new position in a new country, where the united efforts 
; and sympathies of friendship were more than ever required. Not 
only our own happiness was then at stake, but that of others. We 
had spoken to our countrymen, invited them to follow us, pointing 
out specific advantages, and offering implied assistance from our 
} united exertions. But a power and influence more potent than 
| our own decided otherwise. For the future all shares of hope and 
expectation, toil and reward, success and disappointment, were to 
be distributed and borne by each in separate proportions. ; 

Circumstances occurred immediately on my return to America, 
in the year succeeding our first choice of situation, which caused a 
} termination of all friendship, and a final estrangement between 
| Mr. Birkbeck and myself. We were neither of us men to retreat 
} from our position, or to waver in our undertakings; both of us, 
| therefore, set to work separately in our new and somewhat em- 
barrassed position. We had purchased the whole of a beautiful 
prairie and its adjoining woodland; we divided it in equal pro- 
portions by lot. The western half fell to Mr. Birkbeck's share, 
the eastern to mine. During my short absence in England, Mr. 
Birkbeck had erected a cabin for himself and fifteen or twenty 
others, on the west side of the prairie. On the eastern side of the 
prairie, one sthall lone cabin, two miles from any other, without 
doors or windows, was all the preparation in the way of house for 
myself and family. 








} A crowd of emigrants immediately followed, and in a constant 
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stream of succession. 
the ill-assorted and ill-accommodated multitude. The inconve- 
niencies of a population in advance of necessary shelter and some- 
times of sufficient food, were then ex . Provisions had 
to be dealt out by these who had them to those who wanted ; bed- 
ding, covering of every description, cooking utensils, bridles, sad- 
dies, even from the necessity of the case, were almost common 
property ; and this state of difficulty and confusion was doubtless 
augmented by the fact, that every individual there assembled was 
utterly ignorant and inexperienced in the business of settling in a 
new country—ignorant not only of the difficulties of a new country, 
but destitute of experience in country life in any country whatever, 
for one-third at least of that motly population had never been out 
of a town or city in England. Common to the occasion were 
various strange scenes of sudden and conflicting emotions. Anger, 
joy, vexation, mirth, and imprecations often succeeded each other 
in quick and ludicrous succession. It may well be imagined that 
those who were the original cause of this congregating of the 


people in the wilderness, came in occasionally for a share of | 


reproach and abuse. I must now bear testimony that there was 
much less of this feeling than might have been expected, and a 
spirit of energy and action pravailed that overcame every obstacle. 
This elementary confusion soon gave place to comparative order, 
and very soon every man went his way, and did that which was 
right in the sight of his own eyes. Those that had money soon 
sought and selected lands for themselves in prairies adjacent to the 
one in which we had settled ; these collected about them a portion 
of the labourers, some with families and some without. Thus 
was the incongruous mass divided, and each man with money was 
then at the head of a little community, aiding him in his schemes 
of improvement with their labour, who in turn received from him 
their support. One of the first things most needed and difficult 
speedily to obtain near every man’s door was a well. In digging a 
well in the village prairie during the first months of our settle- 
ment, a most fatal and melancholy ident occurred. One morn- 
ing, upon descending the yet unfinished well, the first man fell 
senseless, and the second, hastening to his relief, fell also. Not 
suspecting the cause, two others in succession descended, and in a 
few minutes the corpses were all that remained of four robust and 
healthy men. The noxious damps had killed them all. They 
were the first deaths in our settlement. The bodies were interred 
with the usual ceremonies of the Church of England. 


The inconvenience of living in detached settlements, without 
any common centre for artificers and mechanics necessary to the 
most common husbandry, was soon discovered. 


A neighbour living in the village prairie, six miles north of me, 
agreed that each of us should start from our dwelling at a 
given hour, and guided by the compass; one going South, and the 
other North, proceed onward through the woods until we met. 
Through the tangled vines, and brashwood of the forest, the 
unerring needle guided us to a meeting. There was nothing 
objectionable to the spot. Here, said we, let us raise our black- 
smith’s shop for mutual accommodation. 


The evening, after the day’s excursion, was spent at my cabin ; 
as we lay on our beds on the floor, we extended our projects, we 
built more cabins, raised a town, and peopled it with various 
trades! We di proposed, decided on a name. It was 
ALBIon! 

Our American neighbours twenty miles off were the architects, 
who raited the first cabin, and a blacksmith was duly installed in 
his trade. Soon after this, five or six other persons clubbed five 
hundred dollars each, for building eabins, and other public pur- 
poses. A section of ground was secured for the scite of the town. 
House after house was soon raised; mechanies came in. A tavern, 
and a grog shop were established. The scattered backwoodsmen 
from a distance gathered round the whiskey-bottle, like bees 
attracted by the sweets of a favourite flower; and scenes of brawl 
and drunkenness, usual in the young towns of Western America, 
heralded the birth of the infant town of Albion. Emigrants con- 
tinued to arrive and settle themselves according to their tastes 
and means, on many of the beautiful scites afforded by the emi- 
nences on the skirts of the woods. 





Murmurs of discontent circulated through 








Two or three years after our first settlement, many of the 
labourers that had first come out, rented those farms which they 
had been previously employed to fence and prepare for cultivation. 
Many more made purchases of small tracts of land, from their 
earning during the two or three previous years, and commenced 
farming on their own account. 


This was the first step to independence, and one which has ever 
since been pursued with unvarying success by this class of settlers. 
They have ever progressively advanced in property, comfort, and 
attainments. 


Many a poor lad who then came with nothing, is now the father 
of a large family, living in his own comfortable house, on his own 
well filled farm! 


This process has been constantly going on ever since the com- 
mencement of the settlement. The labourers are continually 
advancing to the condition of independent farmers. Their place 
is filled up by others that arrive, who also become independent 
farmers, and in their turn hire the newly arrived labourers. 


About four years after our first settlement, the county seat, 
heretofore located at Palmyra, an unhealthy spot on the Wabash, 
was removed to Albion. 


Then we felt all the pride of promotion. Pride in communities, 
as well as in individuals, is apt to beget envy and hostility. The 
citizens in the Eastern part of the county, from whose neighbour- 
hood the county seat had been removed, felt somewhat sore that 
the seat of local justice should be in the hands of the British. 

The temporary difficulty was soon adjusted, where we could 
not agree, we agreed to part. Our county was divided, leaving us 
our county town, and erecting one for themselves, in the portion 
of territory taken from our old county. 

The new county, is Wabash county ; its chieftown, the flourish- 
ing town of Mount Carmel. 

A great question now agitated our whole state, and our settle- 
ment particularly ; and no wonder, for it is a subject which agi- 
tates the whole union when it is in active controversy. Many of 
the settlers in Illinois were from the Southern slave states, and as 
they thought, in sufficient numbers to induce a change in the con- 
stitution, for the introduction of slavery. The time arrived for the 
popular vote of the state to be cast for or against an amendment 
of its already newly formed constitution. That is, so to amend it, 
as to allow of the introduction of slavery. 


We had just removed from the most free country in Europe, 
because it was not free enough; and had selected the most plea- 
sant and free state in the union for our future residence. We had 
invested in it our fortunes, and brought to it our families. Just 
at the period when we had proved this land of our choice; to be 
entrapped as it were, into the very jaws of slavery, excited our ap- 
prehension, and aroused our indignation. We spoke perhaps too 
rashly, for we felt deeply. The vote of our state by a small ma- 
jority was cast for freedom. But the excitement of the contest 
separated for a time the harmonious intercourse of many worthy 
friends. 

Since that time the vast increase of population from the 
Northern and Eastern States, and the drawing off of those attach- 
ed to the institutions of the South, and have not the slightest ex- 
pectation that slavery can ever be introduced into Illinois 

Several hundred emigrants had now arrived from the Old 
Country and many from various states in the Union. Although 
we are called, “ English Settlement” yet we are by no means 
exclusively so, and I attribute in part our success to the coming in 
of native Americans who have settled amongst the European 
population. We live as one people, having a unity in feeling, and 
an identity of interest. 

It is curious to observe the various capacities of individuals of 
different nations in combatting, with the difficulties of a first settle- 
ment. 

The impatient Englishman begins with vigour, and continues 
with perseverance. He plants himself before a difficulty, and en- 
deavours to overcome it by main foree. For two or three years 
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his advance seems to be slow, when compared to the amount of CABIN BOY’S SONG. 
labour expended. But he afterwards proceeds for many years in Now bend ye tall masts, with your white canvass swelling 
a progressive state of improvement, The Yankee on the contrary, Andouth det the wares tek Gar gallant ship fly ; Bs 
with slender means, from the first moves onward with ease. How dear to our hearts are the walls of our dwelling, 

He evades or goes round difficulties which are rather too great for How sweet are the fields and the trees to our eye. 
his means. He applies his labour more judiciously. The great The blue hills uprearing, the white walls appearing, 
amount of improvement with his small means is surprising, when The harbour we're nearing, all gladden our breast ; 


And we draw nigh as cheery as the bird travel-weary 
Shoots down from the sky to repose in its nest. 
The sunset is gilding the homes of our fathers, 
The bright flood of sunlight is thrown on the sea, 
And the high-breaking wave, as before us it gathers, 


compared with the trifling results from the misapplied labour of 

the Englishman, who if he wades through his first difficulties, j 

carries on his improvement to a higher scale than the Eastern 

American. The German labourers have the additional difficulty of } 

language to overcome. They are more strongly bound by national | 

customs, and are yet more slow in improvement, but the untiring | Ss scattered in dimon.:s afar to our lee. 

industry with strict economy of these people, are qualities that Our homes are before us, with friends waiting for us 

make them valuable settlers every where, and insure to them. What transport exenth tal tin, thn pleasure is eo 

selves a more permanent success than any other class of foré¢ign- To cease a while roaming, the wild ocean foaming, y 

a ; R . f And stray in the meadows 'mid sunshine and flowers. 

A neighbouring settlement co-eval with our own to which we} -——— ee haeg ©, aa 

were indebted for large supplics of food and clothing, and which | 

in return received a great accession of prosperity, from the amount 
’ 
f 


NOTICE TO EMIGRANTS, 
of money received from individuals in our settlement, deserves 


t FITZHUGH, WALKER, AND Co., 12, GOREBE PIAZZAS 
notice, as connected in some measure with our history. 


The town and settlement of Harmony on the. rich bottom of the - LI VERP OOL, 
great Wabash; was commenced by George Rapp, and his com- Despateh Fine First-class American Ships, 


munity of Germans, only three years before we settled in Illinois. 








Harmony is distant from Albion about twenty miles, but the | Of large Tonnage, for the following Ports, viz : 
great Wabash lying between us, the floods and frost of winter, { NEW YORK BOSTON 
often impede a ready communication. Pi ILADELPHIEA, and. 

The united labour of four hundred Germans under the energetic | BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, 


and sagacious direction of Rapp opened a space for cultivation in } And which are intended to sail punctually on their appointed days, 
a short time. They erected buildings which for size and perma- | They are fitted up expressly for the’ comfort and convenience of 
nence have no equal in the West in like situations. Everything | Cabin, Second Cabin, and Steerage Passengers. Persons about to 
was accomplished in so short a time, without suffering from over- } emigrate, may save themselves the expense and delay of waiting in 
strained individual exertions ; as to afford a striking and beneficial | Liverpool, by writing a letter addressed as above, which will be im- 
lesson to mankind of the power of united labour. It was a place | mediately answered, the lowest Price of Passage told them, and 
of equal interest and attraction to neighbours and strangers. It | they will be enabled to go direct on board the Ship, immediately 
opened atrain of refiections in the minds of men hitherto obscured } on their arrival in Liverpool, thus saving the Expense of Lodging, 

&c. And should F. W. and Co., detain any Shipafter the appointed 
~ Time, Passengers will be paid for detention. 





STANZAS. Passengers will be found by the Ships with the full quantity of 
Biscuit, Flour, Oatmeal, Rice, and Potatoes, according to Act of 
(By William Petit Palmer.) Parliament, without extra charge. 


@@ Every information will be given by applying as above, or to 


O soft sleep the hills in their sunny repose Mr. Tuomas Cowanp, King 8 Siento 


In the lands of the South, where the vine gaily grows ; 
And blithesome the hearts of the vintagers be 


In the grape-purpled vales of the isles of the sea! F ASHION ' ELEG ANCE ! ! & CHEAPNESS " ! 





And fair is the wine when its splendour is poured GEORCE WIGLEY, 

From silver and gold round the festival board, MARKET PLACE, BURSLEM, 

Where the magic of music awakes in its power, "ING Z ment sonad ’ 

And wit gilds the fast-falling sands of the hour, _ — an a reanporsnde Eo. ~ mp hart ty 


excellent and beautiful article on reasonable terms, begs leave to call 

the attention of the public to the same 

. : Heads of Families are respectfully reminded, that his Jurenile 

d nae Xe 

ed aS oe ate tee vectee assortment of Hats and Caps still remains unrivalled for Taste, 
Elegance, and Economy, and is suited for all ages. Hat Cases, 

They have lured the gay spirit of Childhood astray, Travelling Caps, Carpet-bags, §c., now on sale at the lowest prices. 

While it dreamed not of wiles on its radiant way, THE B 9 - 

And the soft cheek of Beauty they’ve paled in its bloom, Hi red ee orm mer = 0 

And quenched her bright eyes in the damps of the tomb! pak Reig ae y for the genuine qualities of the Ow 
Exeuish Nut Brown AE; and G. W. respectfully assures his 

They have torn the live wreath from the brow of the brave, numerous friends, that he shall continue to cherish a pride in supply- 

And changed his proud heart to the heart of the slave ; tng the pure article of Home-brewed Ale, together with Spirits, 

And e’en the fair fame of the good and the just, Cigars, Cyder, and Porter, Bottled and Draught, of the finest 


Yet lift not the wine-cup, though pleasures may swim 
Mid the bubbles that flash round its roseate brim ; 





With the gray hairs of age they have trampled in dust. quality and flavour ! 

Then lift not the wine-cup, though pleasure may swim Printed for the Executive of ‘‘ The United Branches of Operative 
Like an angel of light round its roseate brim ; Potters,” and Published by W. Evans, Brunswick Street, 
For dark in the depths of the fountains below Shelton; Sold also by Brown, Longton; Dent, and Yates, 
Are the sirens that lurk by the vortex of wo! Shelton; Manley, Burslem ; Bell, Stoke, &c. &e. 














BATE, PRINTER, SHELTON. 








